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Free-burning, with a long flame, high in heat units. 
Proved by actual working conditions equally adaptable 
to retort or generator. 


HIGH GAS YIELD 


Excellent results have been obtained in representative 
gas plants, where the maximum yield of high B.t.u. gas has 
een secured from the use of Logan-Chilton Coal. 


GH QUALITY OF COKE 


ogan-Chilton Coal produces the highest quality of Coke 
—very dense and considerably harder than is produced 
from most other coals—silver grey in appearance—with 
very little breeze. Especially saleable at this time; also as 
an ideal fuel for Water Gas purposes 


Nothing has been overlooked in the mining Write to-day for complete analyses and reports 
and preparation of Logan-Chilton, to make it the Of actual operations. 


most satisfactory coal for economical and suc- 


cessful Gas Manufacture. 


Our annual output from 22 mines is 3,000,000 
tons. 
Mined and sold by 


LOGAN COUNTY COAL CORPORATION 


UNION CENTRAL BLDG., CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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For Testing 
Pressure and 
Consumption of 
Gas. 






















































Photometer at 
the outlet of the 
station meter to 
power of the gas 
show the candle 


it is making; also 


in the office at 
the works where 
the candle power 
may be observed 
as it is sent out. 
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Necessities 


for the 


GAS PLANT 


Gasoline Torches ; Syphon Pres- 
sure Gauges; “Thorp” Gauges; 
Power Blowpipes; Bunsen Burn- 
ers; Soldering-Iron Heaters; Pho- 
tometers ; Hot Blast Torches. 


All the devices enumerated above 
were designed to make easier the 
work of the gas man in the plant, 
or on the distributing lines. 


In our long contact with the gas 
industry, we have learned just 
what the gas executive and the man 
in the plant and the man in the 
field needs, and these devices are 


The result of over 
half century of study 
of gas lighting 
requirements 
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Power Blowpipe 
for Brazing 





Yankee Torch 
for Gasoline. 
Gallon Tank. 








ull 
Monitor Heating 
Burner 


E. P. GLEASON MANUFACTURING CO. 


37 AND 39 MURRAY STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
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GLOVER-WEST 
Vertical. Ketorts 





Continuous Satisfactory Service 


WEST GAS, IMPROVEMENT CO, 


of America, Ine. 
9 44) nese ae New York. 
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Warm Air Gas- 


Fired Furnaces 


Details on use of such furnaces in house heating 


G. C. Carnahan 


The Peoples Gas Light 


EATING homes with gas has been common 
H practice in localities where natural gas 1s 
available. However, as home owners every- 
where are looking now, more than ever before, for 
a fuel that will eliminate the disadvantages that 
confront them when using coal or coke, they are 
showing a lively interest in manufactured gas as a 
means of satisfactorily solving the problem of heat- 
ing their homes. 

There is a decided difference in the price and heat 
value between the manufactured’ gas and natural 
gas and if the former is to become available for gen- 
eral use to the home owner, more attention must be 
given to details that contribute to greater efficiency 
in operation than is generally followed in natural 
gas practice by those selling and installing gas 
heating appliances. It is the purpose of this article 
to discuss details of gas-fired, warm air furnace con- 
struction, installation and methods of operation 
which make it possible for home owners to use man- 
ufactured gas for home heating in a warm air fur- 
nace at a cost that is entirely within their reach. 


Use Furnaces Built for Gas 


The first thought in selling manufactured gas for 
use in a warm air furnace should be that the most 
efficient way to burn gas is to do it in an appliance 
designed for that purpose. Appliances designed for 
the use of solid fuel vary considerably from those 
built especially for gas and to attempt to convert a 
coal furnace for use with gas means that the user 
is going to pay a penalty each year he operates his 
converted furnace in the form of increased gas bills 
over what he would have paid had he made an in- 
itial investment sufficient properly to equip his home. 

In most cases, over 50 per cent of the heat of the 
gas is lost up the chimney in coal appliances using 
gas as a fuel; but in furnaces designed for gas the 
flue loss is rarely over 20 per cent. This can be ex- 





& Coke Co., Chicago, IIl. 


plained by the fact that coal appliances are designed 
to admit plenty of air to a comparatively dense bed 
of fuel, and gas, when used under these conditions, 
permits too much air to pass through the fire box. 
This, together with the fact that approximately 25 
per cent more heating surface of a different ar- 
rangement is used in a gas furnace than in an equiv- 
alent capacity coal furnace, accounts in a large meas- 
ure for the difference in efficiency. Many coal fur- 
naces, after being used for some time, are burned 
out in spots, or the cement has fallen out of the 
joints, which would permit the products of com- 
bustion to come up in the rooms. This, of course, 
is a further argument against conversion. 


Special Material Used in Gas Furnace Construction 


Ordinary sheet iron or sheet steel corrodes very 
quickly when used in a gas burning furnace. The 
fact that gas contains some sulphur which burns to 
sulphur dioxide and sulphur trioxide, and that the 
hydrogen content of manufactured gas produces ap- 
proximately .045 lbs. of water per cubic foot of gas 
burned, results in the formation of traces of sulphur- 
ous and sulphuric acids, which accelerate the nat- 
ural corrosion of sheet metal surfaces, unless they 
are of special material or have a special coating that 
will resist this accelerated corrosive action produced 
by the slightly acid nature of the flue gases, 


Cast Iron Is Best 


Cast iron is best for this purpose and complete cast 
or wrought iron heating surfaces make a lasting in- 
stallation. However, a combination of cast iron and 
special sheet metal can be used with good results 
when the cast iron is used for the combustion cham- 
ber and first passes, where the temperatures are rel- 
atively high, and terneplate (which is a lead-coated 
sheet metal) for the surfaces where the flue gases 
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are below 600 degrees F. There are other forms of 
protected sheet metal than terneplate that would, 
no doubt, serve with good results. Aluminum is not 
affected by the flue gases, but cannot be used under 
as high temperature conditions as cast iron. Long 
life of the heating surfaces is highly important, if 
gas furnaces are to remain in good repair for long 
periods of use. 


Use of Draft Hoods Essential 


One of the most important items in the installa- 
tion of a gas-fired furnace is the manner of connect- 
ing the flue pipe to a chimney. It is universally 
agreed by all gas authorities that a gas furnace for 
residence use should be connected in such a manner 
that all the products of combustion are carried out- 
side the house. This means a flue connection to an 
active chimney. No hole in the wall or basement 
window, or tin stack up the side of a building, will 
be adequate or desirable in a cold climate, as such 
arrangements promote a draft only part of the time. 
A brick or tile stack extending above the highest 
point on the roof is the only chimney to consider. 
If brick is used, it is well to use a tile lining, as the 
gases will attack and in time decompose the mortar 
in an unlined chimney. In making the connection 
between the furnace and the chimney, use the same 
special metal mentioned in the interior construction 
of the furnace if long service is expected. Here 
aluminum, terneplate, copper, Wilder Metal, or any 
of the special coated sheet iron will be suitable. Even 
heavy galvanized pipe will last several seasons. Do 
not, in any case, use black or Russia iron pipe, as 
this connection will rarely last more than one season. 


The Draft Hood 


This flue connection should contain a draft hood. 
This device is shown in Figure 1, and is in common 
use with many gas appliances today under a variety 
of forms and names, such as “Back Draft Diverter,” 
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Fig 1—Draft Hood 
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Fig. 2~-Showing Draft Hood in Position 


“Down Draft Diverter,” etc. The construction shown 
here is in most general use. A draft hood of this 
form should always be used in a vertical position 
and as high in the vertical section of the flue as con- 
ditions will permit (Fig. 2). This device makes the 
draft conditions in the furnace almost constant and 
almost independent of the draft existing in the 
chimney. It must be remembered that the rate of 
combustion of solid fuel in a furnace depends on the 
draft. When there is a good draft, coal burns faster 
than with a low draft, and if the chimney does not 
draw the fire goes out. 


Burning Rate in Gas Furnace 


With a gas furnace the rate of burning the fuel. 
does not depend on the chimney draft, but upon the 
amount turned into the furnace by thermostatic con- 
trol, or by the gas cocks, if the furnace is operated 
manually. If there is a strong draft in the chimney 
and no draft hood is used, large quantities of excess 
air are drawn through the furnace, which carries 
heat up the chimney and results in a low efficiency, 
while if there is no draft in the chimney and the 
flue pipe has no draft hood, the gas keeps on coming 
into the furnace where, because of the lack of air, it 
cannot burn and it further cannot escape up the 
chimney because of the lack of draft. This is a very 
dangerous condition. A properly designed and lo- 
cated draft hood will eliminate both these foregoing 
conditions and will permit a very uniform draft con- 
dition inside the furnace, despite the varying con- 
ditions in the chimney. In case of a blocked chim- 
ney or a down draft, no dangerous conditions can 
result. It is true that the products of combustion 


(Continued on page 34) 














Bookkeeping Without Books’ 


Details of system as employed in Harrisburg 


William Hl. German 


Office Manager, Harrisburg Gas Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 


SYSTEM for keeping customers’ accounts 
A that will afford rapidity in operation, flexibil- 

ity, accuracy and thoroughness in results, but 
with a minimum in operating cost, we believe is as- 
sured in “Bookkeeping Without Books,” or, as it is 
frequently termed, “The Bookless System.” It seems 
so satisfactorily to have met the requirements men- 
tioned that it has been adopted with successful re- 
sults by quite a number of companies. 

While the system as originally outlined covers the 
needs of a large situation, its simplicity and flexi- 
bility will permit its successful operation by the 
smaller companies, although in some cases, to con- 
form to local conditions, modifications in minor de- 
tails without detracting, however, from the original 
system, may be found desirable and advantageous. 

The advisability of its adoption, the methods and 
forms used, have so frequently been presented that 
it seems unnecessary to take up valuable time in 
again bringing these details to your attention, other 
than in recommending the system, to consider the 
question of experience with its operation. 

Beginning in 1922 with 1,500 accounts, we ex- 
perimented for several months before making the 
change complete; at first closely adhering to the 
“Baltimore” system, later deviating in parts to work 
out our ideas for purposes of comparisons, and to 
simplify where possible, but what was of greater im- 
port, to first sell the system to the clerical force be- 
fore attempting to adopt it. In the latter case we 
were particularly successful, that when we changed 
the remaining 18,000 accounts, which was done in 
two consecutive months, it was accomplished by en- 
thusiastic bookkeepers without resulting confusion. 

Under the two headings, “Advantages” and “Dis- 
advantages,” will be enumerated our experiences 
with the Bookless System: 


Advantages 


Reduction in costs, through the elimination of 
bound ledgers and the usual employment of tem- 
porary help to open them and checking back the 
transfers. 

No heavy books to be handled, particularly by fe- 
male clerks. 

More accounts available within close reach of the 
individual bookkeeper. 

Greater ease and simplicity in making the monthly 
balances. 

Bookkeepers are able to keep more accounts, 
thereby making it possible to maintain the clerical 
force at a minimum number. 

The advantage, if desired, of balancing 
groups of accounts. 

The condition of collections is more readily ob- 
tainable. 


small 





*Delivered at the 1925 meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Gas Association. 


Fifty per cent reduction in the time of entering 
meter records and in the opening and closing of 
accounts. 

Through the elimination of interim sales the 
monthly balancing is facilitated. 

The advantage of making preliminary balances. 

Less time taken in posting the daily credits. 

Time saved in not entering indexes and amounts 
in the ledger and in the footings of these columns. 

The general summary of the month’s revenue is 
more readily obtained. 

Showing the monthly consumption on the route 
books facilitates the finding of non-registering 
meters and comparison on high bill complaints. 


Disadvantages 

The greatest disadvantage with the system seems 
to be in the event of the loss of a meter route book, 
or in the absence of the books from the office while 
in the possession of the meter readers when infor- 
mation is desired. Also the possibility of the loss of 
office coupons. 

At first thought these possibilities seem serious 
and are so, to a degree, but it is quite possible to 
make checks so that replacements can be made with- 
out much difficulty. 

In the case of a lost route book, you will have the 
addressograph plates and the last index on the office 
coupon from which to compile a new book. 

Should an office coupon be lost, it will first be no- 
ticed when the preliminary balance is made. A com- 
parison of the coupons with the original footing will 
disclose the loss and its identity. 


Absence of Book Great Inconvenience 


The absence of a book from the office during the 
day is practically the greatest inconvenience that 
may arise. This condition we find to be very infre- 
quent and must be met when it arises. It is when 
a comparison for a period of months which would 
include dates of payment that the old ledger records 
are missed. While these comparisons are very un- 
usual, yet it will cause the necessity of referring to 
filed boxes for data. 

It is to be expected that in a change of accounting 
systems, especially the replacement of the aged 
bound ledgers by loose sheets of paper suspended 
from a metal ring, that your first thought will nat- 
urally be concerning the possibility of lost records, 
and you will likely feel that the change is radical. 
It is a radical change from past to modern systems, 
but as you work with the new and become accus- 
tomed to it your feeling will be one of satisfaction 
and I believe that after a reasonable experience the 
clerical force will prefer the new system. 

In comparing the advantages with the disadvan- 
tages, the balance is, without question, on the side 
of the advantages. 


(Continued on page 37) 








Water Gas Tar’ 





Practical experience in dehydrating the tar 


A. L. Frankeberger 


Superintendent Gas Department, Philadelphia Suburban Gas & Electric Co., Phoenixville, Pa. 


N preparing this paper it was thought desirable 
I to introduce the actual thoughts of three differ- 

ent superintendents of three different plants and 
it should be of interest to have an unbiased view- 
point of each superintendent as to the working of his 
individual plant. In consequence of this, we are 
first submitting a report from each superintendent 
in opening up this subject. 


Practice at the Pottstown, Pa., Plant 


The gas works at Pottstown, Pa., formerly used 
a Sharples super-centrifuge for the dehydration of 
tar, but the large dirt content in the tar ran the 
costs up too high. 

A plant was installed to separate the water from 
the tar without a complete distillation. This con- 
sists of two horizontal tanks, 5 feet in diameter and 
16 feet long, and one tank 10 feet in diameter and 
20 feet long. The first tank was set alongside of a 
brick pit which we planned to use as a settling tank. 
The second small tank was raised on concrete forms 
so that the bottom was even with the top of the first 
tank. The third tank was originally used for wet 
storage, but we now use it for storing the dry 
finished tar. 

The wet tar is first pumped into the upper of No. 
2 tarik, where it is heated by means of a steam 
coil to about 20 or 25 pounds pressure, or an equiv- 
‘alent of 240 to 260 degrees F. It is then dropped by 
gravity into the lower, or No. 1 tank, where it is 
reheated to about 10 pounds pressure with an 1%- 
inch pipe vent sealed 1 inch in the last section of the 
tar separation. 


Testing with a Dipper 


At first we tested it with a dipper and as soon as 
the separation took place the contents of the lower 
tank were allowed to flow into the brick pit. 

The contents of the upper or No. 2 tank were then 
dropped into No. 1 and the process repeated. Con- 
siderable trouble was experienced at the start with 
the separated tar running back into an emulsion. 
Experiments showed that the hot tar dropping into 
clear water settled to the bottom as dry tar, but 
if there was any emulsion at all in the pit a large 
part, and sometimes all, of the tar turned back into 
an emulsion. 


Change in Process 


As we were not recovering sufficient dry tar by 
this method we connected a line from the bottom 
of the lower tank to our pump. We now heat our 
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tanks as formerly, but then let them cool and settle. 
The next morning we draw off the free water 
through valves tapped into the back of the tanks. 
The dry tar is then pumped off the bottom of the No. 
1 tank into the No. 3, or dry storage. The return 
from the steam coils in the No. 1 and No. 2 tanks 
pass through the No. 3 tank and drives off a cer- 
tain percentage of moisture there. 


The draining and pumping back and then refilling 
requires the services of a man about five or six hours 
per day. We recover about one-third of the capacity 
of the lower tank each day of operation as finished 
tar. 


For a time we used a tank at the far end of the 
yard for a dry storage and final settling tank. Some 
of the tar pumped back from the brick pit did not 
settle out in the tank. Some queer incidents oc- 
curred during our tests. 


As near as we can figure, it required about one- 
half pound af boiler coal for each gallon of finished 
tar. 


Practice at the Phoenixville, Pa., Plant 


We have the following equipment—one heating 
tank which holds about 300 gallons, one boiling tank, 
same size, two settling tanks, which hold 5,000 gal- 
lons each, which are used as storage tanks. The 
emulsion is heated to about 210 degrees F. when it 
is dropped to the boiling tank, where it is boiled 
until we get a separation. 

There are two test cocks on the boiling tank. One 
is in the center of the tank and one is on the bottom. 
When emulsion is separated we get water at center 
of tank from the test cock and tar at .the bottom 
test cock. We then drop tar and water to settling 
tank. It is left there to settle over night. Water is 
drained off every morning through the test cocks. 
All water drains to the tar separator and is pumped 
to the relief holder. For about 15 months we 
pumped directly from the bottom of the relief holder 
to the heating tank. At the present time we are 
draining from the relief holder to the tar separator, 
thereby getting a partial separation before pumping 
into the boiling tank. Our heating coils are made of 
1%-inch pipe in the heating tank, boiling tank and 
settling tanks. We use live steam for heating. 

From September, 1923, to September, 1925, we 
have recovered 110,000 gallons of tar of less than 5 
per cent moisture. 


Practice at the Coatesville, Pa., Plant 


On the subject of separation of water gas tar 
emulsions, the following is the equipment and 
method used successfully : 

We have two 5x16-foot tanks with a capacity of 
2,350 gallons each and one 10x20-foot dry tar stor- 
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age tank with a capacity of 11,750 gallons. The 
5x16-foot tanks are equipped with steam coils made 
of 225 feet of 114-inch pipe. They also have remov- 
able heads and it is through this head that the steam 
coils are connected. One advantage of this remov- 
able head is that in case of a leaking coil you may 
unbolt the head and remove coil from tank, as it 
would be impossible for a man to work in the tank 
for several hours, thus delaying operation, and it 
also enables us to clean out the tank. 


The tanks are set in a horizontal position and are 
elevated so that the flow from one to the other is 
by gravity; they are connected with 3-inch pipe so 
arranged that we can by-pass the lower tank in 
draining tar from the upper tank to the storage 
tank. There are three 1%-inch taps made in the 
solid head at different elevations for taking samples, 
so that we can ascertain the separation point of the 
tar emulsion. They are also used to drain off the 
water into the relief holder pit. 


Each tank has a pressure gauge and a distilling 
tube. The distilling tube is used only to distill off 
light oils to be used for cleaning purposes. The 
gauge :s used as a guide for safety and also to get 
corresponding temperatures for pressure recorded. 


Further Treatment of Emulsion 


The emulsion is pumped from the relief holder pit 
into the upper tank and then flows by gravity into 
the lower tank until both tanks are full. We have 
found that admitting steam to the coils while tanks 
are being filled will speed up the operation and carry 
on continuous separation of emulsions of low mois- 
ture content. The emulsion is brought to a boiling 
point and samples are taken frequently to ascertain 
at what temperature this type of emulsion separates. 
We find that some emulsions separate at 215 degrees 
and others take 240 degrees of heat. After we 
reach a separation point the steam is shut off and 
on the following day the dry tar is let down into the 
storage tank, and the water is drained into the relief 
holder pit. We could increase our output by in- 
stalling another tank to be used to settle out the 
tar after it had been boiled. This tank would also 
reduce our fuel cost, as we could make use of the 
heat accumulated in the tanks, but owing to lack of 
space we cannot install said tank. 


The dry tar storage tank has 1%-inch drain lines 
at different elevations so that we are able to drain 
off the free water into relief holder pit. Tar con- 
taining about 25 per cent moisture is let down into 
the tar separator, where it settles out and is recov- 
ered. It might be well to state that the tanks are 
elevated, so that all the water separated from the 
tar is drained back into the relief holder pit, thus 
keeping pit full at all times. This method of sep- 


aration is very simple and does not require much 
attention, thus reducing the labor cost of operating. 


Reclamation of Water Gas Tar Emulsions 


Our first installation of tanks to bring about the 
reclamation of water gas tar emulsion was made up 
of a number of disused tanks and scrubbers that we 
had about the Phoenixville Gas Works. As we felt 
that the treatment needed was mostly a transfer of 
heat to separate the water from the tar, and after 
having had a little experience in the distillation of 
various oils and tars, we arrived at the conclusion 
that we could best accomplish the desired results 
through a state of separation rather than a com- 
plete distillation, and thereby save considerable in 
not having to distill over the whole water content 
of the emulsion. 


We made installation of our tanks on lift by 
a pump from the separator to our first still tank, 
which is an enclosed type tank, the rest of the in- 
stallation being gravity discharges, thereby elimi- 
nating the hot tar pumping. After dropping down 
ino our storage tanks, which have openings at ap- 
proximately every foot in elevation, we may drain 


off the water that is separated from the tar to our 
separator. 


Equipment of Storage Tanks 


The storage tanks are equipped with coils so that 
in case of exceptionally stubborn emulsion we may 
further apply the heat and thereby separate the re- 
maining water from the tar. We have three of 
these installation, one each at Phoenixville, Potts- 
town and Coatesville, Pa., which cost us approxi- 
mately $2,000 each, complete. 


We have found that the cost to dehydrate, or sep- 
arate the water from the tar, has run an average of 
.0104 per gallon at our Pottstown plant, .0091 of 
this being the cost of the labor involved. 


At our Phoenixville plant the cost per gallon was 
0155, and .0122 of this amount was the labor cost. 


The cost per gallon dehydrated at Coatesville was 
0091 and of this .0074 was labor cost. 


Check on Moisture Content 


The tar company has checked very agreeably with 
us On our moisture content, as in eighteen (18) cars 
shipped this year we have had fifeen (15) cars hav- 
ing no dockage for moisture, and three (3) cars 
averaging 1.8 per cent dockage for moisture. 


We are also using, and did use during this period 
of emulsion trouble, 100 per cent bituminous coal as 
generator fuel, but let me tell you now that the 100 
per cent bituminous coal is not what makes water 
gas tar emulsions, as we had about four years’ run 
with bituminous coal without any emulsion, selling 
our tar direct from the relief holder to the tar car. 


Our installations consist of two 2,350-gallon tanks 
and one 11,000-gallon storage tank. 















Co-operation 





What can it do for the gas industry? 


J. EF. Bullard 


URING the past 40 years gas men have seen 
D a new industry born, have seen it enter the 
public utility field and have seen it forge 
ahead until it has outstripped the gas industry itself 
in growth. This new industry, the electrical indus- 
try, has made such rapid progress that men who 
otherwise are perfectly sane will seriously declare 
that the gas industry is doomed and that the day is 
coming when no.gas will be sold. 

There are a number of reasons for the rapid 
growth of the electrical industry. One is that elec- 
tricity has a fascinating appeal to the public. An- 
other is that the industry, being new and young, 
was directed by young men with optimism, enthu- 
siasm and courage to take any risk. If a thing was 
new it was adopted. Besides, the industry was 
young, there were no precedents to follow and it was 
necessary to discover the principles that would work 
in its development. Every unit of the electric in- 
dustry has been more or less of an experimental 
station. 


Gas Old When Electricity Was Born 


The gas industry, on the other hand, was an old 
industry when the electric industry was born. It 
was under the leadership of older and more con- 
servative men. It had its precedents and its tradi- 
tions. It was to a very great extent already stan- 
dardized. 

These differences account for some of the differ- 
ence in the rate of growth of the two industries for 
the first 30 years of the electric industry, but it 
hardly accounts for any difference in the growth of 
the two industries today. Now we find the old con- 
servative men in charge of the electric industry. 
That industry has already been standardized. In 
some cases we find gas companies much more pro- 
gressive than the electric lighting companies in the 
same cities. Some of them are operated in combi- 
nation with gas companies. Young men are coming 
into their own in the gas industry. If what we have 
already mentioned were the only reasons for the dif- 
ference in the growth of the two industries, then the 
gas industry for the next generation would surely 
go ahead faster than the electric industry. Yet this 
does not promise to be the case. 


Electrical Men Good Co-operators 


A vital difference between the gas men and the 
electric men has been that the electric men have 
been good co-operators, while the gas men have not. 
Department stores, electrical contractors and deal- 
ers, hardware stores, drug stores and stores of other 
kinds are selling and are making money out of the 
sale of electrical appliances. 


It is to their advantage 








to have the electric industry forge ahead. It is only 
reasonable that they should do what they can to get 
people to buy and to use more electrical appliances. 

The electrical industry has been a case of co- 
operative work from start to finish. Electrical ma- 
chinery manufacturers have in more than one case 
helped a struggling central station to finance the 
purchase of much needed generating machinery and 
distribution supplies. The central stations have in 
turn helped the contractors and dealers finance their 
business by carrying credit accounts. Some central 
stations will go to the extent of soliciting house wir- 
ing contracts from house owners, turn these con- 


tracts over to the contractors, pay the con- 
tractors when the work is done and allow 
the house owner a year or two years in 


which to pay for the work. It is co-operation such 
as this that is making the electric business grow at 
the rate it is. With so many people vitally interest- 
ed in the growth of the industry, the industry cannot 
fail to grow and to grow rapidly. 


Lack of Co-operation Lamentable 


The weakest feature of the gas industry is the lack 
of co-operation. The gas industry must carry the 
whole burden. Everyone who has anything to sell 
is in more or less direct competition with the gas 
company. There may be a hundred concerns in town 
interested in selling an electrical appliance for per- 
forming some operation. There is only one inter- 
ested in selling a gas appliance. That one is the gas 
company. The wonder is that in face of all this 
competition the gas industry has been able to make 
the progress that it has. 

The plumber is trying to sell appliances that use 
coal and oil for fuel. There are many concerns sell- 
ing oil-burning appliances. There seems to be no 
limit to the degree of competition that must be met 
and met single-handed by the gas company. If gas 
is doomed, if the gas companies are some time going 
out of business, there would have been an actual - 
falling off in the consumption of gas. That the 
future is very bright indeed is indicated by the fact 
that the industry is not only growing, but is grow- 
ing very rapidly. 


The Automobile and the Horse 


Compare these results with those we find in the 
case of the automobile and the horse. When the 
automobile was first made a practical vehicle, the 
horse industry was thoroughly established. It did 
not look as though there need be any worry about 
any competition that the motor car might provide. 
Today we find that there is a motor car in this coun- 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Lesson No. 102 


Combustion 


Ignition Temperature Equals Combustion 
Temperature 


The example given in the previous article illus- 
trates very well what is known as ignition tem- 
perature. Every substance that can burn, that can 
combine with the oxygen present in the air, must 
be heated to a certain temperature before actual com- 
bustion or burning can take place. This is known 
as the ignition temperature of the substance. The 
ignition temperature varies according to the sub- 
stance, as has been seen from the above. The rea- 
son why the paper could be ignited by means of the 
heat that is contained in the burning match was be- 
cause the ignition temperature of the paper was low, 
while that of the wood was so high that, while the 
heat in the flame of the match might have produced 
a certain charring of the wood, it could not ignite it. 
On the other hand, the heat in the burning paper 
could not ignite the coal, which has still a higher 
ignition temperature. 


Rapid and Slow Combustion 


What has been described is known as rapid com- 
bustion. It refers to combustion that is accom- 
panied by the evolution of flame, light and, of course, 
smoke. There is another form of combustion which 
is known as slow combustion. This takes place at 
low temperatures and while it is not a part of the 
heating operations that gas men have to do with, it 
is, nevertheless, an interesting phenomenon and 
should be understood by those who wish to have a 
comprehensive knowledge of the entire subject of 
combustion. 


Both rapid and slow combustion are due to com- 
bination of the combustible elements with oxygen 
or air. This is the basic definition of all combus- 
tion. In the case of slow combustion the burning, 
which it actually is, takes place at so slow a rate 
that the heat developed is dissipated and is scarcely 
detected except under special conditions. Iron is 
an element that possesses the capacity of combining 
with oxygen. Still it is not generally considered as 
a combustible element, for the simple reason that its 
combustion is so slow that the heat developed is 
entirely lost. But that iron will burn can be very 





simply demonstrated by filling a jar with pure oxy- 
gen and introducing a piece of iron that has been 
heated to redness into the jar. The iron will take 
fire and burn with scintillating sparks and at the 
end of the combustion a reddish brown powder will 
be found in the jar, a product of the combustion, in 
this case a-solid, but also an oxide, in other words, 
the oxide of iron, or iron rust. 
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Selling Gas to Restaurants ° 





Report of Pacific Coast Committee analyzes the sales problems 


W. R. Adams 


HE paramount objective of a gas sales organ- 

ization is the determination of a sales method 

whereby more and better equipment can be 
installed resulting in greater gas sales and improved 
service. It is with this object in mind that this 
report, based on actual conditions as they are found 
in the territory covered by the-Pacific Gas and Elec- 
tric Company, is submitted. The general conditions 
and the sales problems involved are, no doubt, in 
the main identical with those with which other sec- 
tions of the Pacific Coast have to contend. 


Best Method of Procedure 


Before going into the problems encountered and 
the sales methods pursued, it might be well to state 
that the Hotel and Restaurant division of the Gas 
Sales Department of the Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company had its beginning in May, 1923; previous 
to that time there has been no definite program es- 
tablished or concerted effort made to secure this 
valuable business, with the result that most of the 
large and medium-sized places were using coal, wood 
or oil, particularly oil. A careful study of the situa- 
tion was made to determine the best method of pro- 
cedure and it was decided that: 

First—All kitchen equipment supply houses should 
be considered and the management of these 
houses informed of proposed activities and 
their co-operation solicited. 

Second—That a close contact be made and main- 
tained with all the leading architects and en- 
gineers, in order to have gas equipment speci- 
fied in new buildings. 

Third—That the sales engineer in charge of this 
work in the general office should work in an 
advisory way with the gas salesmen in the 
various divisions of the company. 

Fourth—That a card index prospect system be in- 
stalled in the general office. 


The Card System 


A card index system was built up in the general 
office and separated into 45 sections, as follows: 


One for live prospects in each of the 11 divisions 
of the company. 


One for dead prospects in each of the 11 divisions 
of the company. 


One for lost prospects in each of the 11 divisions 
of the company. 


pects. 





*Delivered at the 1925 Convention of the Pacific 
Coast Gas Association. 


One for each month of the year for future pros- 


We endeavor to obtain prospects from every 
source; from building notices and permits, hotel 
magazines and from underground channels, such as 
butchers, wholesale grocers and other industries to 
which hotels and restaurants look for their supplies. 


As soon as a prospect is discovered a card is made 
out and filed under the heading of the division in 
which the work is to be done. The information is 
then sent to the division, where it is transferred to 
a card similar to the one in the general office. If 
the prospects originate in a division the divisional 
sales manager sends the information to the general 
office. By this method we are able to maintain a 
close contact with both ends, the prospect or owner 
in the divisions and the architects, engineers and 
equipment houses in San Francisco. 


Collecting Information Very Important 


The matter of collecting information of all kinds 
regarding prospects cannot be too strongly recom- 
mended. It may take considerable time and may 
appear useless, but in the end it is indispensable. 
Much of the success which we have had can be 
traced to the fact that just at a time when it looked 
as though the prospect would be lost to oil or other 
fuel, we were able by looking over the information 
obtained to find someone who was in a position to 
tell the prospect to use gas. 


The correct installation of the proper type of 
equipment for the particular place must be given a 
lot of thought before installation and must be care- 
fully watched after it is put in use. This is the way 
to make a satisfied customer and a satisfied customer 
is the best salesman we have, for if a gas installa- 
tion is working satisfactorily little argument is re- 
quired to influence a prospect after he has seen the 
equipment in operation and has heard what the 
owner has to say. 


Testimonial Letters 


We have found that testimonial letters from sat- 
isfied users are a big help to our salesmen and we 
have been able to trace some good sales directly to 
these letters. The value and necessity of good tes- 
timonial letters is clearly demonstrated when the 
salesman is trying to interest a prospect in the use 
of gas for his kitchen. It is usually found that the 
prospect has the cost of fuel only in mind and that 
he knows nothing about the other features of gas 
which make for a better and more efficient kitchen. 
His leading questions usually are: “What will it cost 
me to burn gas,” and “What other places like this 
are using gas?” By tactfully evading the first ques- 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Ideas for the Man Who Sells 


William H. Matlack 


TRY THIS ONE IN ’26 


N September the North Carolina Public Service 
Company staged a “Get Rid of Your Old Range 
Sale” that netted them, total sales 226, 38 oil 

stoves traded in and “junked,” 67 sales to new cus- 
tomers who had nothing to trade; total, 105 new gas 
customers. And this was all done in 23 working 
days. The company held cooking demonstrations 
and did special direct advertising in 


Winston-Salem, High Point and Salisbury. The 


Greensboro, - 


newspaper advertising, as well as the direct adver- 
tising, played up the special $10 allowance for old 
wood, coal, oil or gas stoves, and the free demon- 
strations were held in the company’s stores. This 
company was very fortunate in the matter of having 
efficient demonstrators. They were not satisfied 
with one, but had two, Mrs. Madelaine Satch, who 
cooked a whole meal in the oven, and Mrs. C. E. 
Fitchen, who cooked a complete meal on top of the 
range. Some folks have to be shown that “you can 
do it better with gas.” 





+ Ages 


Trade i in Your Old Range for $10 and Buy One of these Fine Ranges 


. September Ist to 22d 





SPECIAL OFFER FOR A 
LIMITED TIME 
From September jet to 22d you 
will be allowed $10.00 for your 
old coal, oil, wood or gas rartge 


September 1- Ti is ‘Oriole Week 


Gas Range 


‘Sk THESE £48005 (5 OPERATION 
Sea Couking Senoe! dates 
erewhere om thet creuler 





AND SIMPLIFY 
YOUR COOKING PROBLEMS 


ima trade for cither anup-te | 
date ORIOLE or SMOOTHTOP 


ATYERD DUR COOKING SCHOOLS AND | 


THESE RANGES MAKE TOUR KITCHEN 


a iS 22 i is Srxdothton Week 


See the odvanapes, of the 
SMOOTH TOP Range dem- 
onstrated. Special Cooking 
School will be held during 
Smoothtop Week. ~ 
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118 N. Elm Street, GREENSBORO, N.C. 























GEOMETRIC CONTRASTS GETS THEM 


URING December this writer was asked by 
D several gas men to suggest something snappy 
for 1926 window displays. “Can you give me 
a brand new idea for a window that the men in the 
smaller towns can work out?” asked one man. “You 
know, when it comes to silk, plush, gold lace and that 
sort of stuff, it is going too strong for the smaller 
towns; suggest something that is novel and yet in- 
expensive.” 

That is what we are trying to do here. The two 
windows suggested by the illustrations accompany- 
ing this article may be made with but a very small 
outlay of cash and by any “trimmer” who can hang 
and spread tissue or crepe paper. Look at them! 
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Simply a few geometric designs, sharp angles with a 
severe line here and there, one appliance and a card 
or two to deliver the message. These windows will 
attract. 


The Range Window 


The range window consists of a background in 
which the sun (oval) is red, the rays orange and 
yellow alternated, with the trees (to the right) and 
the waves (left) green and blue (green the crossed 
hatched portion, blue the solid black portion). The 
white is in both backgrounds and the window stage 
is to be of yellow. The range should be white 
and the cards white with red lettering. Let the 
waves and trees follow from background to stage 
of window as indicated. This materially aids in the 
unusual effect of such window trims. 


The Water Heater Window 


The colors that may be employed in the water 
heater window are black, white and lavender, or any 


other highly contrasting colors that may strike the 
fancy of the “trimmer” or that the corner druggist 
happens to have. 


The fellow who thinks 
he is advertising because 
he ran a card m the 
newspaper which said 
“Cook with Gas” 








These modernistic windows will arrest attention. 
That is certain. And if your appeal is properly made 
it will bring in purchasers. They are worth trying, 
experimenting with, and they are novel and are not 
too “jazzy” for the display of gas appliances. So 
do not let that trouble you. Today’s merchandise 
should be displayed in the modern manner, and to- 
day is the day of the unusual. Your patrons expect 
you to do the things that are different, that verge 
on the modernistic even in displaying your mer- 
chandise. 











SELLING GAS TO RESTAURANTS 
(Continued from page 28) 


tion and letting him look over the testimonials he 
will not only read those from managers of places 
similar to his, but he will also be given the oppor- 
tunity of glancing at other letters from other types 
of institutions... This will put him in a more recep- 
tive mood to listen to the salesman’s arguments. 


Salesmen Should Understand the Range 


Another very strong factor in successful sales 
work is the salesman’s knowledge of the operation 
of kitchens of various kinds. He should make a 
study of every phase of kitchen requirements; he 
should study the relation of the kitchen to the din- 
ing room; he should so educate himself that he 
knows not only the operation of the gas appliances, 
but he should learn something of the operation of 





all the machines and equipment which are included 
in the complete kitchen and he should become fa- 
miliar with their uses; he should also make a study 
of the different grades of the oil and the various 
types of oil burning equipment adaptable to ranges 
and bake ovens. 

The problem, “Ways, means and methods to be 
used to secure the business mapped out,” is the one 
thing which is giving all of us the most concern and 
is the one which, if properly and correctly solved, 
will be the means of increasing revenue. The fol- 
lowing is offered as a solution: 


A Solution of the Sales Problem 


First—Endeavor to make a good and friendly 
contact with all who have to do with the deciding 
of the fuel to be used, and with the placing of the 
order, the owner, the manager, the chef, the archi- 


(Continued on page 38) 
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THE WOMAN’S PLACE IN THE PUBLIC 
UTILITY 

It has often been said that the place of the woman 
is in the home. The changes that have taken place 
within the last decade or so, in practically all coun- 
tries of the world, have shown conclusively that 
woman has a place in all fields of human endeavor 
which, though not of equal importance as the home, 
nevertheless are still of considerable significance in 
our lives. Woman has enteréd industry, the profes- 
sions and the arts and finds herself as much at 
home in some of these activities as in the home 
itself. 

And she has entered the public utility field as 
well and there is no question but that there is a cer- 
tain niche in the public utility organization that she 
fills, if not better, at least as well as the average 
man. We believe it may be said that there are 
certain jobs, certain duties, in public service com- 
panies, which she can fulfill with even greater apti- 
tude than a man. 

We do not in this case refer to the positions that 
are commonly filled by women in most organiza- 
tions, which are too common to mention, but we 
refer to those positions which require tact, perse- 
verance and a delicacy of handling which perhaps a 
woman can exercise to better advantage than the 
average man. After all, it has been said that about 
half the population of our country is made up of the 
so-called weaker sex. And, furthermore, it is the 
woman in the household that makes the real, practi- 
cal use of gas, and she it is who must be satisfied. 
It is she who must be convinced that gas is the fuel 
for her and that the others that she has used here- 
tofore are only makeshifts, and when once she is 
convinced the battle is over. It is not generally 
necessary to repeat the argument to the male mem- 
ber of the household who foots the bills. 

It may or may not be true that a woman can un- 
derstand women better than a man could, but in cer- 
tain phases of the gas business there is no question 
but that women obtain better results than men. 
Personal contact between the woman user of the 
gas range and the woman representative of the gas 
company is apt to be a more pleasant one than if 


the representative were a man. Furthermore, it 
2lso follows that a woman representative will be 
able to render more aid to the customer and her 
suggestions as to the use of thé gas range, for ex- 
ample, would be more respected as coming from 
her than from a mere man, who is not generally 
supposed to have such intimate knowledge of the 
culinary art. 

Furthermore, it has been found in certain phases 
of home service work that the woman representa- 
tive of the gas company, by her ability to do cer- 
tain things that men cannot possibly do, has enabled 
the gas company to gain the good will of many a 
customer. It would hardly do to expect a man to 
be able to offer suggestions as to the care of a baby 
or the many other domestic problems and difficult 
situations in the home, and it is not at all strange 
for the home service worker of the gas company to 
be asked to do such things and others of a similar 
nature, 

There is no question but that the public utility 
field is one that offers many opportunities to the 
woman who chooses to enter the gas company or- 
ganization. There are many tasks that she can 
perform real well. There are various departments 
in which she may hold important positions as well 
as the man. 

But it must be said that the woman’s work in the 
gas company is no sinecure. It is hard work and 
those who have undertaken it have accomplished 
much and have shown that they are not afraid of 
work, any more than some men and that they can 
accomplish results under difficult conditions as well 
as men can. Thus it appears in this emancipated 
age, when women are anxious to earn their own 
living and appear independent, whether they do so 
by choice or by necessity, the field of the public 
utility is one in which they can do good work and 
in which there are certain opportunities open te 
them, not so much in replacing men who have filled 
these positions heretofore, but in occupying posi- 
tions that have always been considered as pecu- 
liarly adapted to them. Woman finds a real place, 
performs a real, unique function in the public serv- 
ice field. 
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Heat Value of Coal 






Dulong’s formula simplified; calculations by means of graphs 


W. F. Schaphorst, M. E. 


ERE is a chart that makes it easy to compute 
the heat value of any coal, knowing the per- 
centages of carbon, hydrogen, sulphur and 

oxygen. With this chart it is not necessary to do 
any vexatious multiplying or dividing at all. Simply 
add three figures and subtract one figure and the 
result is the number of B.t.u.’s per pound. Adding 
and subtracting are always easier for most of us 
than dividing and multiplying. 

For example, selecting at random from a long list 
of coal samples, the writer has taken one called 
Marianna, mined near Pittsburgh. Its analysis 
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HEAT VALUE OF COAL — DULONG'S FORMULA 
B.T.U. PER. POUND = 
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shows 78.76 per cent carbon, 5.23 per cent hydrogen, 
0.78 per cent sulphur and 7.61 per cent oxygen. 


COPYRIGHT, WORD, BY WUFSCHAPHORST, NEWARK, J. 


How the Chart Is Used 


To apply the chart, find the 78.76 per cent carbon 
in column A at the extreme left. Opposite this in 
column B will be found 11,300. Write 11,300 on a 
slip of paper. 

Then find 5.23 per cent carbon in column C and in 
column D the corresponding number is 3,250, which 
is to be added to the 11,300. 

Then find 0.78 per cent sulphur in column E and 
column F shows the corresponding number to be 31. 

Adding, we get: 11,300 + 3,250 + 31 = 14,581. 

Now find 7.61 per cent oxygen in column G. The 
corresponding number in column H is about 595. 

Subtracting 595 from 14,581, we get 13,986 as the 
heat value of the coal in B.t.u. 


Basis of Chart 


This chart-is based on Dulong’s well known for- 
mula, which is said to give results that are accurate 
within 1% per cent for most coals that are dry. The 
formula as usually written is: 

B.t.u. per Ib. = 14,544C + 62,028 [H — (0/8)] + 
4050S. 

As will be observed, I have slightly altered the 
formula for the purpose of making this chart. The 
alteration is written out above the chart in this 
way: 

B.t.u. per Ib. = 14,544C plus 62,028H plus 4,050S 
minus 7,753 O. 

Observe, too, that arrows point from the symbols 
C, H, S and O, at the corresponding columns, so that 
no mistake can be made. Also within circles be- 
tween the columns the signs plus, plus and minus, 
are shown prominently to aid the user in making 
rapid computations and to prevent possibility of 
error. 





PUBLICITY FOR GARAGE HEATER 

The old adage, “Love me, love my dog,” should be 
paraphrased these days into “Love me, love my 
car.” Show a man something that will give him 
more pleasure out of his car and he is interested im- 
mediately. The Laclede Gas Light Company, al- 
ways on the lookout for something new and up to 
date for their patrons, ere the cold weather set in 
started a publicity drive on gas heaters for the 
garage. Nobody expects a garage to be as warm as 
a house and the expense would be too great in con- 
tinuous heating of same, but the Laclede Company 
showed that in the same manner as in regulating a 
gas furnace heat could be turned on and off when 


desired, and in their advertising pictured the de- 
lights of coming into a warm garage after a cold 
drive and also the advantage to the car of not being 
permitted to get cold. 

They complemented their printed publicity with 
a large window, simple in detail, yet exceedingly ef- 
fective. It was backed with buff curtains, against 
which was shown a large gas furnace and a compact 
garage heater with cards: “Let us warm your 
garage; save your radiator; prolong the life of your 
car with this automatic safety garage heater.” At 
each side were life-size cutouts of pages in gay 
costumes. An electric sign down front advised: 
“Heat Your Garage with Gas.” 
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GAS PURIFIERS 


ACH purifier of a group of gas purifiers is 
E provided with a valve casing divided into two 

sections, one connected to the bottom and the 
other to the top of the purifier. Each of the sec- 
tions is provided with a number of valves according 
to the number of purifiers. One of the valves is con- 
nected with the gas inlet main and another with the 
outlet, the remainder being connected with the 
requisite number of return mains for circulating the 
gas from one purifier to another, Any number of 
the purifiers may thus be in use simultaneously, 
working in any order either backward or forward, in 
rotation or out of rotation, with either an upward 
or downward flow of gas. The purifiers may also 
be worked in parallel. The specification describes 


the valve arrangements in detail—British Patent 
No. 239672. 





MIXED GAS PRODUCER 


CCORDING to this invention, which is for the 
A production of mixed gas by the carbonization 

of coal and the making of water gas in one 
apparatus, blast gases are led off from the coke with- 
out passing through the coal and are utilized to heat 
recuperative chambers; and the coal is carbonized 
partly by the passage through it of fresh gas-mak- 
ing steam superheated by being passed through the 
recuperative chambers and partly by the passage 
through it of hot water gas produced by steaming 
the coke. If required, some of the coal gas and 


water gas produced may be superheated in the re- 
cuperative chambers and circulated through the coal. 








Oil may be sprayed into a recuperative chamber, 
when not used for superheating steam during an up 
run, and the water gas thus carburetted. 


It will be seen from the sectional elevation re- 
produced that the apparatus comprises a water gas 
generator 1 with superposed carbonizing chamber 
2, a recuperative chamber or chambers—for instance, 
a carburettor 3 and a superheater or fixer 4 of suit- 
able kind—steam inlets 5 and 6 at the bottom of the 
generator and the top of the superheater or fixer re- 
spectively, gas offtakes 7 and 8 leading from the top 
and the bottom respectively of the carbonizing 
chamber to the carburettor, and a gas offtake 9 from 
the bottom of the generator to the pipe 10 leading 
from the top of the superheater or fixer to the gas- 
holder. The generator 1 and the carbonizing cham- 
ber 2 are shown in free communication, and an an- 
nular flue 11 surrounds, and is open to, their junc- 
tion; the offtake 8 being connected to this flue. 
Valves 7(a), 8(a) and 9(a) are provided in each of 
the offtakes, and a valve 12 is also provided in the 
pipe 10 on the superheater side of the offtake 9. 
The valves 7(a) and 8(a) are coupled so that when 
one is open the other is shut; and the valves 9(a) 
and 12 are coupled so that when the former is closed 
the latter is open and the when the former is open 
the latter is shut or, if recirculation of some gas is 
required, partially shut. A three-way steam valve 
13 is also coupled to the two latter valves so that, 
when the valve 9(a) is open, steam is directed 
through the steam inlet 6 to the top of the super- 
heater or fixer, and when it is closed steam is direct- 
ed through the inlet 5 to the bottom of the generator 
1; 13(a) is the steam supply valve; 14 is the blast air 
pipe with valve 14(a); and 15 is the stack valve — 
British Patent No. 239,280. 





REMOVAL OF ORGANICALLY COMBINED 
SULPHUR FROM PURIFIED GAS 


XPERIMENTS to remove organic sulphur 
E compounds from coal gas by passage over 

heated iron turnings are described. The gas 
contained about 30 g. of organic sulphur per 100 cu. 
m., of which 95 per cent was carbon disulphide. The 
sulphur was reduced to between 1 and 2 g. per 100 
cu. m. by passage over heated iron turnings and then 
washing in caustic soda. The temperature must not 
be too high. The products of the reaction of the gas 
with the iron are carbon, sulphur, iron sulphide, 
hydrogen sulphide and mercaptans. It is probable 
that the whole of the carbon disulphide is decom- 
posed, and that the organic sulphur compounds re- 
maining are not attacked at the temperature used.— 


(Gas und Wasserf., 1925, 68, 493-494). 
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WARM AIR GAS FIRED FURNACES 
(Continued from page 22) 


will enter the basement by way of the draft hood 
under these conditions, but they will consist of only 
completely burned gas which, while not desirable, 
is absolutely without danger. A blocked flue gen- 
erally manifests itself under these conditions by the 
presence of excess moisture in the basement pro- 
duced by the combustion of the gas. 


Advantage of Automatic Control 


The use of manufactured gas as a furnace fuel 
makes the use of automatic temperature control ad- 
visable from an operation cost standpoint. The in- 
accuracy of temperature control resulting from hand 
regulation often increases the cost by carrying tem- 
peratures above those actually required. Further 
than this, hand control is generally accomplished by 
regulating the gas supply to the furnace. It has 
been found, by laboratory tests, that, in general, gas 
appliances operate at highest efficiency when burn- 
ing the proper rated gas consumption. Increasing 
or reducing this gas consumption lowers the effi- 
ciency. The drop in efficiency, with reduced con- 
sumption, is caused mainly by the increased amount 
of excess air which carries extra heat up the chim- 
ney. It is advisable, therefore, from the economy 
standpoint, to operate a gas furnace by having the 
furnace burn at full capacity until the room tem- 
perature arrives at the right point and then shut- 
ting off the entire gas supply, except for pilot lights, 
until the temperature drops a degree or two and 
then turning on the full supply of fuel again. This 
can only be done accurately with automatic control. 


The other advantages of automatic control from the 
standpoint of convenience and comfort to be ob- 
tained by the home owner are well known to heating 
men and need not be entered into here. 


Proper Humidity 


There is much to be said regarding the advan- 
tages of maintaining proper humidity in connection 
with the heating of homes. Our leading aeriologists 
and well informed medical men are unanimous in 
the opinion that the humidity maintained in the 
average home is far too low. Low humidity is det- 
rimental to the health and promotes disorders in the 
breathing tracts, such as colds, influenza, bronchitis 
and pneumonia. Proper humidity allows lower tem- 
peratures to be maintained in homes with equal de- 
gree of comfort as is experienced with a higher tem- 
perature and low humidity. A comfort zone chart, 
recently published by the research laboratory of the 
American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engi- 
neers shows equal degrees of comfort with an inside 
temperature of 69 degrees F. with 55 per cent hu- 
midity and 76 degrees F. with 10 per cent humidity. 

By using the per cent humidity and temperature 
for any set of conditions of outside air in connection 
with the accompanying chart, the pounds of water 
necessary to bring 10,000 cu. ft. of air that has been 
heated to 69 degrees F. to 55 per cent humidity, may 
be found. For example, when an outside tempera- 
ture of 30 degrees F. exists with a corresponding 
humidity of 70 per cent, and this air is brought in 
and heated to an inside temperature of 69 degrees 
F., it will be found that 4.25 pounds of water must 
be added to this 10,000 cu. ft. of air to reach 55 per 
cent relative humidity. 
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Example of Humidity Calculation 


Consider a house of 10,000 cu. ft. capacity, having 
one air change an hour, with outside temperatures 
as mentioned, would, as shown, require approxi- 
mately one-half gallon of water per hour evaporated 
to maintain the inside humidity at 55 per cent. In 
dwellings of ordinary construction, this high hu- 
midity is not practical unless double windows are 
used as precipitation of moisture would occur on 
single windows at about 30 per cent relative humidity 
inside when freezing temperatures exist outside. 

In these cases lower humidity must be main- 
tained to prevent the undesirable accumulation of 
moisture on windows and cold walls. Well con- 
structed buildings with storm windows would main- 
tain a 55 per cent humidity without undesirable pre- 
cipitation. In any event, the practical limits that 
can be maintained lay somewhere between the two 
figures, namely 30 per cent and 55 per cent. The 
example is cited simply to bring out the fact that 
the ordinary efforts to humidify the air in living 
quarters are entirely inadequate. No system jf 
heating lends itself to maintaining proper humidity 
in the home as easily as a warm air furnace. Every 
furnace should be equipped with a humidifying de- 
vice that will allow for the evaporation of at least 
one-half gallon of water per hour for each 10,000 
cu. ft. of space to be heated and should be so con- 
structed that this amount can be varied more or 
less, as conditions permit. In home heating the 
humidity should be carried as high as possible with- 
out undue precipitation on glass or cold wall. 


Saving in Fuel 


Many manufacturers of automatic humidifying de- 
vices for domestic warm air furnaces claim big sav- 
ing in fuel cost, due to the fact that lower tempera- 
tures can be maintained with comfort with proper 
humidity. While there is no doubt about the state- 
ment in regard to comfort at lower temperature, in 
a house having about one air change per hour, the 
heat required to evaporate the water necessary to 
attain the higher humidity offsets the saving de- 
rived from the reduced heat loss from the building, 
due to lower inside temperatures. 


Methods Used in Sizing Furnace, Leaders, Stacks 
and Cold Air Returns 


The method used for selecting the size of gas fur- 
nace leaders, stacks, etc., should be based primarily 
on the B.t.u. method of figuring the heat loss from 
the building to be heated. Details of figuring by 
this method will not be entered into here as this in- 
formation is available in standard textbooks on 
Heating and Ventilation. The new code of the 
American Society of Heating and Ventilating En- 
gineers contains the latest accepted constants for 
heat transmission from buildings. However, this 
method is mentioned as it is the basis of estimating 
the cost of heating as well as the sizing of the 
equipment. 


Having estimated separately the hourly heat loss 
from each room to be heated, the total of these sev- 
eral items forms the basis for sizing the furnace. 
Any reliable gas furnace manufacturer can furnish 
the available B.t.u. at the bonnet of his various sizes 
of furnaces. This is based on the hourly gas con- 
sumption, B.t.u. value of the gas and the percentages 
of heat transferred through the heating surfaces. 
By adding 20 per cent to the heat loss calculated 
for the rooms, to take care of the heat loss be- 
tween the furnace bonnet and the registers and to 
allow some excess to take care of extreme weather 
conditions, the size of the furnace can then be se- 
lected by comparing the hourly required B.t.u. with 
the available B.t.u. of the various size furnaces. 


Operating Costs Important 


The subject of operating costs must be dealt with 
intelligently. It should not form the main basis for 
the selling argument of a furnace which is to use 
manufactured gas as a fuel. Convenience and clean- 
liness should be the keynotes of the selling talks. 
However, unless a customer knows something about 
operating costs, either from experience or investi- 
gating furnaces already operating, this question of 
cost of operation must be answered. Accounts of 
operating cost by months, together with photo- 
graphs and general description of the houses, form 
fine material for answering this question in a com- 
parative way. We have employed a system, based 
on the hourly B.t.u. heat loss of calculating the fuel 
cost, which we have found fairly accurate and easily 
applied. 


Estimating the Cost of Operation 


A home usually retains enough heat to be com- 
fortable when the outside temperature averages 60 
degrees F. for the day and artificial heat is needed 
only when the daily average drops below 60 degrees 
F. From the reports of the United States Weather 
Bureau we find that the daily average temperature 
for Chicago is below 60 per cent F. between October 
7 and May 18 and the normal or average heating 
season for Chicago is, therefore, a period of 224 days. 
We also find from these reports that the average 
temperature for this period is 38.9 degrees F. If we 
assume that the average home will be kept at 70 
degrees F. for 16 hours of the day and at 55 degrees 
for eight hours of the day, we find that the number 
of hours the homes are kept at 70 degrees F. is 
224x16, equals 3,584 hours during an average heat- 
ing season, and at 55 degrees the number is 224x8, 
equals 1,792 hours during the heating season. 

Since the amount of heat required is proportionate 
to the temperature difference between the inside and 
the outside of the home as well as to the length of 
time the heat is required, we measure this amount 
of heat by a quantity known as degree hours. De- 
gree hours means the temperature difference be- 
tween the inside and outside temperatures of the 
home in degrees Fahrenheit times the nywmber of 
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_ the total heat loss per season. 


hours heat is required. The average temperature 
difference for the heating season in Chicago is 70 de- 
grees minus 38.9 degrees, which equals 31.1 degrees, 
which will be the average temperature difference to 
be maintained for 16 hours of the day. The night 
temperature difference will be 55 degrees minus 38.9 
degrees, which equals 16.1 degrees to be maintained 
for eight hours of the day. The degree hours re- 
quired for Chicago will then be 3,584x31.1, equaling 
111,462.4 plus 1,792x16.1, equaling 28,851.2, which 
gives a total of 140,316.6 degree hours. 


Further Calculations 


This figure of 140,313.6 degree hours, if multiplied 
by the hourly B.t.u. loss of a building per degree dif- 
ference between inside and outside temperatures, 
will equal the total heat loss per season that must be 
replaced by artificial means in climatic conditions 
equal to Chicago. Since it is customary in many 
cases to calculate the hourly B.t.u. loss from a build- 
ing on a basis of 70 degrees F. difference between 
the inside and outside temperature, then by dividing 
140,313.6 by 70, this gives us a figure of 2,004, which 
if multiplied by the hourly heat loss, calculated on 
the basis of a 70 degrees F. difference, will also equal 
If the B.t.u. loss is 
figured on 70 degrees F. inside minus 10 degrees F. 
outside, then the figure of 140,313.6 will be divided 
by 80, which will give the multiplier of 1,754, which 
should be used when figures on radiation are based 
on minus 10 degrees F. outside temperature. 


Similar constants can be worked out for any cli- 
matic conditions other than those corresponding to 
Chicago by use of the Weather Bureau report. The 
cubic feet of gas required per season will be the 
yearly B.t.u. loss divided by the available B.t.u. per 
cubic foot of gas. 


Cubic Feet of Gas Required 


The available B.t.u. per cubic foot of gas is the 
amount of heat delivered by the furnace per cubic 
foot of gas burned and is obtained by multiplying 
the B.t.u. content of the gas by the efficiency of the 
furnace. 


The cost of gas per season in dollars will equal the 
cubic feet of gas required per season times the price 
of gas in dollars per cubic foot. 


Approximate division of yearly cost in monthly 
bills as they occur in Chicago: 


RRR A ela 3.8% of total 
ET cows done cn tan sie 12.0% of total 
ES RR RRR os FG = 19.0% of total 
ELLs bs a-nigin Sn Sn hw ta Ghee 21.9% of total 
ET 0.0 04 5:6 ce kyps cy eed 18.9% of total 
ET SAEs woe hndasp 0 on.e alee 14.9% of total 
dian « pace inset nak eal 7.8% of total 
SE ina s pak so ahs aedes hsp 1.7% of total 


100.0% 


Conclusion 


There seems to be no doubt that gas-fired warm 
air furnaces will become an important factor for 
heating of homes in the near future. The type of 
homes which are generally heated by warm air fur- 
naces seem to be the size and character which lends 
itself to gas heating. How important gas-fired fur- 
naces will become depends upon the care and the 
intelligence exercised by those who sell and install 
them. 

Judging from our limited past experience, the im- 
portant features seem to be use of furnaces built 
for gas and constructed of material which will insure 
long life and satisfactory service; proper devices to 
insure safety and uniform high efficiency; proper 
application of humidifying devices to promote pleas- 
ant and healthful air conditions; and scientific and 
intelligent methods of selling and installing. 











Rubbish — Garbage 
Burn it with Gas 


Quickly! Safely! 
ORE than 50% of the staggering loss 
through fire destruction in American 
homes is caused by accumulations of rubbish 
in unsafe places in and about the home. 
Don't take chances. Burn your waste paper, rags 
and rubbish in a gas incinerator. Serves a double 
purpose—burns all garbage, too. Saves trips through 
rain and snow to the garbage can. Makes possible a 
new degree of cleanliness, sanitation and safety about 
home premises. The Gas Incinerator is easily installed 
in any home, old or new. Burns all refuse without 
smoke, odor, fuss or muss. Every home needs it. 
Let as show you the type of gas incinerator that 
best fits your needs. Easy, time payments if desired. 


(Your Name and Address) 
“YOU CAN DO IT BETTER WITH GAS” 
ee 


AG.A.SI4 


Advertising an Important Use for Gas in the Home 





A CORRECTION 


In the December 26th issue of The American Gas 
Journal there was published an article entitled “The 
Holding Company Movement.” The author of this 
article is George T. Bishop, of the United Gas and 
Electric Corporation, 111 Broadway, New York | 
City, and not A. N. Woodhead. 
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BOOKKEEPING WITHOUT BOOKS 
(Continued from page 23) 
Costs 


With the Bookless System, the possibility of re- 
ductions in costs is quite evident. Most situations 
have been able, through a decrease in force, to show 
a considerable saving in operating cost. 


Considering the cost of bound books and labor 
incidental to their opening and checking of transfers 
with the present number of accounts and prevailing 
prices, our estimated saving is about $1,200 per 
annum. 


Machine Billing 


We are using an Elliott-Fisher No. 17 Public Serv- 
ice Accounting Machine with No. 6Q Registers, on 
pedestal with side shelves, costing complete $1,014. 


This machine requires no experienced operator— 
any person who successfully operates a typewriter 
will be able to show efficient results. 


Should a bill be absent from the pack due to the 
opening of a new account, or a change of custom- 
ers occurring since the bills were made up on the 
Addressograph, it will not be necessary to make out 
a new bill by hand or have recourse to a typewriter, 
but the same machine is used without interfering 
with any accumulations which are in the registers. 


At the present time we are placing the gross, dis- 
count and net amounts on the bill with a rubber 
stamp, for the reason that it is more rapid, yet, if 
desired, the dollars and cents can be shown on the 
bill, the machine automatically spacing in lieu of 
the decimal point, and at the same time cross-com- 
puting and accumulating the totals. It is also pos- 
sible by so arranging the bill to analyze the con- 
sumption at the various rates and secure the totals 
the instant your final bill is completed. 


Billing Figures 


The following figures are based on a full month’s 
work rather than for a certain period, the operator 
not having been urged to a high speed. We believe 
a general average secured under normal conditions 
is more satisfactory and comparable than results 
from a spasmodic effort with the natural reaction 
that will follow. We do know that it is possible 
to secure a greater maximum production within a 
given time, but there is a point beyond which it is 
not advisable to go, due‘to resulting errors. 


Machine Billing per Hour 


1924 1924 1924 1924 1925 
Sept. Oct. ~ Nov. Dec. Apr. 
Maximum ...... 238 255 274 297 323 
Minimum ...... 195 217. 230 240 285 
Average ....... 218 248 251 263 300 


Machine in use 1Mo. 2 Mos. 3 Mos. 4Mos. 8 Mos. 





Average Time and Cost to Produce a Finished Bill, 
Noting Arrearage and Delivering 


Time in Costin 














Seconds Cents 
5. BONRORIGON (osu ccd cc ceenis 2.12 0024 
2. Deducting consumption in 
meter route books.......... 3.16 .0035 
Machine billing ............ 11.99 .0028 
4. Stamping amounts .......... 3.12 .0035 
5. Analyzing industrial and do- 
mestic sales ......ccccccees 1.49 0033 
6. Analyzing revenue at each rate 
CharGed 22. cccccvessececsss 2.14 .0033 
7. Entering revenue ........... 15 .0033 
WD Wikvaseisenevdsenss 24.17 0221 
8. Noting delinquent gas........ 1.62 .0033 
9. Noting delinquent mdse...... 1.14 .0033 
MEE ete ceceteesicnads 26.93 0287 
10. Dating discount date........ 1.63 .0024 
ROR iis beivssseveseys 28.56 0311 
11. Delivering to customers...... 29.05 .0058 
Ce ee re 57.61 .0369 


Nos. 1 to 7 imiclasive.....ccccccses $90.00 
Nos. 8 to 9 imciusive. ....ccccccces 90.00 
ASRS, aE Ree te 65.00 
NE ie ee Si oe ee 156.70 


Number of errors made by billing machine oper- 
ator in billing 26,713 bills, representing the total 
month’s output, 3. 


Query of Best Machine 


The question has been asked, “What type of ma- 
chine do you consider the best for billing with this 
system?” While the answer is of paramount im- 
portance, I believe at this time no one knows just 
which is the best machine that will produce all that 
is being desired. There are several machines doing 
this type of work of which we hear good reports, but 
the requirements asked are so many and so varied, 
each situation seeming to have different ideas and 
conditions, particularly as to rates, that just which 
is the ideal machine when considering cost, produc- 
tion, durability and flexibility, seems at this time to 
be an uncertainty. 

If a machine can be constructed that will embody 
the merits of the Addressograph and the Billing 
Machine, thereby turning out a completed bill show- 
ing the address, consumption and amount, I believe 
it would be the machine for which we are looking. 
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CO-OPERATION 
(Continued from page 26) 


try for about every two families. With a little 
crowding and the use of all the motor vehicles, in- 
cluding motorcycles and trucks, it would be possible 
to give every man, woman and child in this coun- 
try a ride all at once. But what about horses? The 
latest world statistics indicate that there is a de- 
crease in their number. The motor vehicle is ac- 
tually crowding them out the way that some people 
think that the electrical industry is crowding out 
gas. 


Basing our judgment upon what the automobile 
has done to the horse and what electricity has done 
to gas, it seems reasonable to believe that if just 
as many people can be persuaded to boost for gas as 
are now boosting for electricity, the rate of growth 
in the gas industry during the next 40 years will be 
greater than that in the electric industry, that the 
gas industry not only will catch up with the electric 
industry, but that it will pass it. 


Electricity Limited in Use 


Electricity by its very nature is limited in its use. 
The electric man has not yet admitted this, but 
sooner or later he will have to. The heat transfer 
efficiency of gas is very high. That of electricity is 
very low. Four pounds of coal will supply about 
3,412 B.t.u. at the point of use where electricity is 
used as the transfer agent. Four pounds of coal 
completely gasified and with gas used as the heat 
transfer agent will result in 40,000 B+t.u. being de- 
livered at the point of consumption. These figures 
explain why the gas industry has progressed at the 
rate it has in spite of the keen electrical competi- 
tion, of the co-operative effort that has been used 
to sell electricity, while the gas company has been 
carrying the whole sales load in gas selling itself. 


There may be 100 to 1 odds against the gas com- 

ny when it comes to the number of salesmen sell- 
ing electrical appliances, but the gas company has 
odds more than 10 to | in its favor when it comes 
to the product that is being sold if it is to be used 
for heating purposes. For, in addition to the better 
efficiency in heat transfer from the coal to the ap- 
pliances, the gas company recovers some very val- 
uable by-products. These are the facts that explain 
the growth of the gas company. 


All Should Pull for Gas 


With the plumbers, the department stores, the 
hardware stores, the drug stores, and just as many 
stores selling and boosting gas appliances as are now 


boosting electrical appliances, it is inconceivable that 
the electrical industry could possibly grow as rap- 
idly as the gas industry. It has not been the product 
that the electric industry has for sale that has re- 
sulted in its very rapid growth. It has been the 
close co-operation in that industry. Put the same 
amount of co-operation back of the gas industry 
and we can most certainly expect a growth that will 
make those who have been predicting the death of 
the industry look aghast at the sight they see. 


There is not another industry in the country that, 
single handed, has been able to meet the competition 
the gas industry has met with such a surprising de- 
gree of success, where there has been co-operation 
in the competing field and no co-operation in the gas 
field. When the lumber producers got together and 
co-operated, the brick makers had to get together 
and co-operate. When the apple growers of the Pa- 
cific Coast got together, the apple growers of New 
England and New York State had to abandon their 
farms. When the electrical industry got everyone 
together to co-operate with it, it might have been 
expected that the gas industry would soon be stran- 
gled and that its last gasp would only be a matter of 
time, but it is still a very lusty and a very rapidly 
growing business. What could not one expect of it 
if the same degree of co-operation were practiced in 
the gas industry that is practiced in the electrical 
industry? This surely is a question worthy of the 
most careful consideration. 





(Continued from page 30) 


tect and the engineer and also the equipment houses. 


Second—Study the requirements of the place and 
carefully determine the type of gas equipment which 
will give the best results at the lowest cost. 


Third—If another fuel is considered, make a 
careful comparative cost analysis of gas and the 
other fuel and be sure to allow a good safety margin 
so far as gas consumption is concerned, because if 
gas is decided on and the owner finds that his gas 
bills are lower than the estimate given him you will 
find him a great booster for gas. 


Fourth—Most owners, managers and chefs, par- 
ticularly those in the districts which have a high gas 
rate, know very little about the use of gas in heavy 
duty equipment; they have been trained in the use 
of other fuel. Our big job is to educate them so 
that they will think gas rather than other fuels. 
This can be done by continually keeping gas before 
them. One of the best ways of doing this is by 
reminding him of what is being done by his competi- 
tor or neighbor—good testimonial letters are the 
best means of accomplishing this. 


Fifth—Last, but not least, work hard, do not quit 
calling on a prospect until he has actually installed 
other equipment, because many a sale has been made 
by hard work, even after the contract for other 
equipment and fuel had been let. 














Louisville Gas & Electric Co. Shows 
Great Progress 


Chicago, Ill—More newly built 
homes were connected to the elec- 
tric and gas distributing lines of 
the Louisville Gas & Electric Co. 
during the 12 months ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1925, than for any 
other equal period of time. Elec- 
tric service connections were made 
to 7,035 new customers and 4,997 
new gas customers were connect- 
ed to the company’s mains. 

During this same period the 
company completed a number of 
important construction projects 
necessitated by the continued 
growth of business. A new six 
million cubic foot gas holder was 
erected, more than doubling the 
gas storage capacity available for 
the public. A 36,000 horsepower 
steam electric turbine unit was 
installed in the Waterside plant, 


increasing the capacity of this sta- 
tion to a total of 125,000 horse- 
power. A four-story concrete and 
steel distribution and warehouse 
building also was completed. 


Within the city limits of Louis- 
ville, 30 miles of gas distribution 
lines and 40 miles of electric dis- 
tribution pole lines were con- 
structed. High voltage transmis- 
sion line connection was made with 
the properties of the Madison 
Light & Power Co. at Madison, 
Indiana, a subsidiary of the Louis- 
ville company, and service was also 
extended to the town of Shep- 
herdsville, which is now supplied 
on a wholesale basis. 


On November 30 there were 
2,284 employees on the payroll of 
the Louisville Gas & Electric Co. 


Err al Va 


South Group Buys Hanford Gas 
Plant 

Hanford, Colo. — The pioneer 
Hanford gas plant has passed into 
control of a financial group of 
Southern California capitalists. A 
group composed of A, C. Balch, 
William G. Kerckoff and Ben R. 
Meyer have purchased a control- 
ling interest. These men control 
the Southern California and Mid- 
way Gas companies. F. W. Hun- 
ter, vice-president and_ general 
manager of the Central Counties 
Gas Co., with headquarters in Vis- 
alia, will fill a like position with 
the Hanford Gas & Power Co. 

A. B. Macbeth, executive vice- 
president of the two parent or- 
ganizations, is a trustee of these 
interests and he states that the 
technical knowledge and experi- 
ence of these companies will be 
brought to the Hanford plant and 
that the gas business here will be 
kept up with the best of any com- 
munity. 





N. J. Power and Light Co. Buys 
Boonton Gas Co. 


Dover, N. J. — Announcement 
has been made that the New Jer- 
sey Power and Light Company, 
through its associated public util- 
ity interests, has acquired the 
property of the Boonton Gas 
Light and Improvement Company 
of Boonton. 


This transaction places the 
Boonton company under the oper- 
ating management of an organiza- 
tion which has extensive experi- 
ence with all kinds of public utili- 
ties, including gas service in New 
Jersey and other states. 

The Boonton property includes 
a gas plant and distribution sys- 
tem. The New Jersey Power and 
Light Company now has engineers 
making a survey of the system and 
the community served for the pur- 
pose of determining what improve- 
ments may be necessary to pro- 
vide the best possible service. 


L. I. Lighting Co. Gets 35-Year Grant 


in Huntington 


Huntington, L. IL—The Long 
Island Lighting Co., owner of the 
old Huntington Gas Co., has re- 
ceived an extension of its gas fran- 
chise for 35 years from the Hun- 
tington Town Board, but the ex- 
tension carries with it a proviso 
that the company must not only 
leave the highways in good condi- 
tion, in case of pipe installation, 
but must also place proper guards 
to prevent accidents. The com- 
pany will not be allowed to open 
more than 500 feet of a highway 
at any one time. 

The extension of the franchise 
showed that on November 1, 1895, 
the municipal authorities of the 
town of Huntington granted to the 
Huntington Gas Co. the authority 
to lay gas mains, pipes and con- 
duits through the streets and 
highways of the town, and the 


right to construct, maintain and 
operate gas works in the town, and 
to lay, erect and construct electric 


wires and poles through the streets 
and highways of thé town of Hun- 
tington and to maintain and oper- 
ate electric light works. 

The resolution of the town board 
extended the franchise for a period 
of 35 years and further states: 
“Resolved, that the municipal au- 
thorities of the town of Hunting- 
ton do hereby give their consent 
to and authorize the Long Island 
Lighting Co., its successors and 
assigns, to exercise said franchise 
hereby extended upon condition 
that the Long Island Lighting Co. 
agrees to restore such portions of 
said streets and roads as may be 
disturbed by them to as good con- 
dition as before, within a reason- 
able time, and to place proper 
guards to prevent accidents, facili- 
tate travel during their operations 
and the trenches or excavations 
not to be opened more than 500 
feet in length at a time on any one 
road.” 
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H. M. Atkinson Voted Atlanta’s 
Most Valuable Citizen 


Atlanta, Ga—Henry Morrell 
Atkinson, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Georgia Rail- 
way & Power Co., a leader in in- 
dustrial development of his com- 
munity and region for more than 
a generation, has been designated 
by a committee representing the 
city government and 10 outstand- 
ing organizations as Atlanta’s 
most valuable citizen in 1925, and 
as the man to receive the silver 
loving cup annually given by The 
Georgian and Sunday American in 
this connection. 

Mr. Atkinson, according to the 
vote of this committee of repre- 
sentative men and women, has 
contributed in the last 12 months 
more of inspired, effective and un- 
selfish work for betterment of the 
community than any other citizen. 

It was agreed by members of 
the committee of award that Mr. 
Atkinson’s service, extending over 
a period of more than 30 years and 
reaching a high poine of useful- 
ness in the last year, has been more 
effective in establishing a new in- 
dustrial era in the region of which 
Atlanta is the center, more valu- 
able in promoting a higher stand- 
ard and happier conditions of liv- 
ing, more directly responsible for 
Atlanta’s steady growth through 
creation of one of the greatest 
transportation systems in the 
country, than any other single 
agency. 

This award, in the words of a 
member of the committee an- 
nouncing its action, is significant 
in several aspects, principally in 
the recognition it gives to the con- 
structive business man as a leader 
in promoting moral and mental 
values, as well as material pros- 
perity. 

The award was announced by a 
committee of which the members 
were: F. J. Paxon, representing 
the Atlanta Chamber of Com- 
merce; Ivan E. Allen, the Presi- 
dents Club; C. L. Chosewood, 
Councilman from the Third Ward, 
City Council; Robert L. Foreman, 
the Rotary Club: F. E. Maffett, 
the Kiwanis Club; Mrs. R. K. 
Rambo, the Atlanta Federation of 
Women’s Clubs: Mrs. John R. 
Hornaday, the Atlanta Woman’s 
Club; Arthur J. Stitt, the Lions 
Club; Jerome Jones, the Atlanta 





Federation of Trades; Frank H. 
Neely, the Civitan Club, and Lind- 


sey Hopkins, the Co-operative 
Club. 





Power of Public Utilities Commission 
Limited 


Denver, Col.—‘“You must not 
issue a blanket order restricting 
the right of a public utility com- 
pany,” was in sense the ruling of 
the Colorado. Supreme Court in its 
answer to the plea of the commis- 
sion asking for an _ injunction 
against a power concern. 


While the company was an elec- 
trical concern, the Clear Creek 
Power & Development Co., the 
ruling of the high court is of in- 
terest to gas men. 


In the outset the Public Service 
Co. of Colorado, through its sub- 
sidiary, the Colorado Power Co., 
served the city of Idaho Springs 
with electricity, but the Colorado 
Power Co. refused to serve ‘the 
city of Dumont. Then the Clear 
Creek company built its power 
lines to Dumont and asked the 
commission to permit it to enter 


Idaho Springs. Not only did the 
commission refuse to permit the 
entrance to the Springs, but it 
classified Dumont as being “in the 
Idaho Springs district,’ and or- 
dered the Clear Creek company 
out, but this they refused to do, 
and went into court asserting their 
rights. The cases were decided 
alike by the lower and high court. 
The commission had the right to 
deny the Clear Creek company to 
enter the Springs, where the Col- 
orado company were the servitors, 
but the same commission should 
have known that the Colorado 
company refused to serve Dumont 
and now that the Clear Creek com- 
pany were there they could re- 
main and the commission’s plea 
for an injunction denied. 

Another. case of the old adage: 
“Possession is nine points of the 
law.” 





Natural Gas Merger 


Butler, Pa.—Stockholders of 
the American Natural Gas Co. have 
been notified of a special meeting 
to be held on January 7, 1926. At 
that meeting the stockholders will 
vote on the proposition calling for 
the transfer of the company’s nat- 
ural gas properties to its subsid- 
iary, the Columbia. Natural Gas 
Co., which in turn will later be 
merged with the Peoples Natural 
Gas Co. and operated as a subsid- 
iary of it. 

In explaining the proposed mer- 
ger, Henry Wittmer, president of 
the American Natural Gas Co., 
said: 

“The necessity to soon seek 
other fields of supply and engage 
in the costly extension of lines is 
one of the principal factors that 
influences this proposal. At pres- 
ent our territory and that supplied 
by the Peoples Co. overlap, with 
resultant duplication of distribu- 
tion, competitive drilling and 
overhead operation. 

“Operated in conjunction with 
the Peoples Natural Gas Co., the 
new subsidiary obviously will be 


better able to serve the public. 

The move is explained by offi- 
cials as in the interest of better 
service to consumers of the com- 
panies involved that will result 
through the increased economies 
of operation and the elimination 
of duplicated efforts and expense 
in obtaining more gas and market- 
ing it in territories where service 
now overlaps. 

The American Natural Gas Co. 
serves a wide portion of western 
Pennsylvania, including both do- 
mestic and industrial consumers in 
Apollo, Etna, Ford City, Kitan- 
ning, Indiana, Vandergrift, Leech- 
burg, Natrona, Glenshaw, Har- 
mony, Zelienople, Evans City, Al- 
lison Park, Gibson, Grapeville, 
Harmarville, Homer City and a 
number of adjacent towns. 


Southern California Gas Co. Plan 
Big Jobs 

Los Angeles, Cal—aAt the hear- 

ing before Commissioner Clyde L. 

Seavey of the State Railroad Com- 

mission on the application of the 
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Southern California Gas Co, to 
charge higher rates, L. H. Masser, 
an engineer for the Los Angeles 
Gas & Electric Corp., testified the 
company would expend $2,279,390 
on improvements during 1926. 


Replying to questions by Claude 
Brown, engineer for the Railroad 
Commission, Masser said it would 
be impractical to supply Los 
Angeles with natural instead of 
mixed gas. 


Interesting figures indicating 
the rapid growth of Los Angeles 
came out during Masser’s testi- 
mony. In 1921, he said, the Gas 
& Electric Corp. had 171,000 gas 
meters in this city. At present 
there are more than 300,000, an in- 
crease in four years of 70 per cent. 
The total estimated value of the 
company’s equipment he placed at 
$7,000,000 in 1921 and $17,600,000 
in 1925. 


C. C. Glover, Jr., on Washington 
Gas Light Board 

Washington, D. C.—Charles C-. 
Glover, Jr., has been chosen to suc- 
ceed the late Thomas D. Mcllhen- 
ny of Philadelphia on the board of 
directors of the Washington Gas 
Light Co. 

Mr. Glover will fill the unexpired 
term of Mr. MclIlhenny, who died 
last month in Philadelphia. The 
term ends in February. 


R. B. Leckie Leaves Kingston Gas 
Company 

Kingston, N. Y.—R. B. Leckie 
has severed his connection with 
the Kingston Gas & Electric Co. 
as gas superintendent and has ac- 
cepted a position as gas engineer 
with the Semet-Solvay Co., with 
offices at 61 Broadway, New 
York City. Mr. Leckie will take 
up his duties in the early part of 


the new year. Before leaving the 
local company Mr. Leckie was 
waited upon by the entire staff of 
the gas department and presented 
with a smoker’s cabinet, suitably 
inscribed. 


Gas Franchise Is Voted by Billings 


Billings, Okla.—Citizens of Bil- 
lings recently voted to grant a 
gas franchise to John Hosack, 
representing the Braden interests 
of Tulsa. The vote was 147 for 
and one against. 

The distributing company will 
tap a gas main from the Deer 
Creek field to Perry at a point six 
miles from Billings. Material for 
the line is on the ground and work 
will start immediately. 

It is expected that gas will be 
available in town by the middle of 
January. 





Fine New Building Planned by Boston 
Consolidated Gas Co. 


Another imposing addition to 
Boston’s noteworthy new build- 
ings is being planned by the Bos- 
ton Consolidated Gas Co. Thir- 
teen stories high, it will cover the 
entire lot at the corner of Stuart 
and Arlington streets formerly oc- 
cupied by the company’s gasome- 
ter. 

As shown by the plans of Par- 
ker, Thomas & Rice, architects, 
the general plan of the building is 
U-shaped, with an open area or 
court above the second story 
opening on Arlington street. The 
exterior is of Indiana limestone. 


The architectural style will be 
that of the Italian Renaissance as 
executed in the buildings of Lom- 
bardy in Northern Italy, making 
the new structure one of the hand- 
somest in New England. 


The main entrance will be on 
Stuart street, with another on Ar- 
lington, and a service entrance in 
the rear on Piedmont street. On 
the first floor will be a beautiful 
show room, high studded and im- 
posing, with the offices of the ap- 
plication, adjustment and cashiers’ 
departments. Four high speed ele- 
vators with bronze fronts and 


handsome cars will run from the 
show room to the upper floors. 
The top floor will house the 
company’s executive offices and 
other floors and basement will be 
used by its various departments. 
In every detail of appointments 
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the gas company’s building will be 
the very last word in comfort, con- 
venience, efficiency and economy. 
Not only will it be more easily ac- 
cessible to the public, but provid- 
ing as it does ample space for the 
most efficient dispatch of the com- 
pany’s business, the new building 
will insure even better service to 
the people of Boston. 


R. J. Canniff Resigns from Central 
Hudson Company 


Kingston, N. Y.—Robert J. Can- 
niff has resigned as assistant to A. 
R. Beal, head of the sales promo- 
tion and merchandising depart- 
ments of the Central Hudson Gas 
& Electric Co., in order to accept 
an appointment as sales manager 
for the Standard Gas Equipment 
Corporation of New York, with 
headquarters in. Chicago. 


Gas Rates Increase in Minneapolis 


Minneapolis, Minn.—An increase 
of one cent per 1,000 in the price 


of gas, effective January 1, has 
been announced by Ernest W. 


Brace, secretary-treasurer of the 
Minneapolis Gas Light Company. 
The advance will be from 93 to 


94 cents and will be effective 
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through January, February, March 
and April. 

The St. Paul City Council agreed 
on a price of 90 cents per 1,000 
cubic feet of gas for St. Paul last 
week and the ordinance fixing this 
rate is now passing through the 
routine channels. 

It is scheduled to be adopted 
early in December and the rate is 
to be effective in bills sent out 
after February 1 covering January 
consumption. 

The present price of gas in St. 
Paul is 85 cents. 


H. P. Sweeney Elected Treasurer, 
Citizens Gas Company 

Stroudsburg, Pa.—At a meeting 
of the directors of the Citizens 
Gas Company, held on Tuesday, A. 
A. Holbrook, who has been for 
many years treasurer of the com- 
pany, resigned, and H. P. Sweeney, 
of Highland Park, was elected to 
succeed him. Mr. Sweeney has 
purchased a substantial interest in 
the gas company and in the future 
will devote his time to both the 
water company and the gas com- 
pany. H. P. Sweeney is the son 
of Harry E. Sweeney, who has 
been identified with the gas com- 
pany here for about 20 years. He 
is now the president of the organ- 
ization. 


“One Man Stove Jack” 


The American Stove Co., Lorain, 
O., recently issued a leaflet an- 
nouncing a “One-Man Stove Jack.” 
The illustration shows how the 
jack operates. They state that 
with only slight effort the heaviest 
cabinet gas range can be easily 
lifted and moved any distance. 
The Positive One-Man Stove Jack 
will support and carry a maximum 
load of 800 pounds, which can be 
elevated with one hand turning the 
crank. This maximum load can 
also be moved about easily on the 
ball-bearing wheels. Inasmuch as 
the weight of the average cabinet 
gas range is approximately 250 
pounds, some idea may be gained 
of the efficiency of the device. 
Copy of leaflet will be sent on re- 
quest. 


New Freight Rate on Meters 


Albany, N. Y.—The Public Serv- 
ice Commission has approved a 
new rate of the New York Central 
(East) on gas meters, carload 
minimum weight 14,000 pounds, 
from Rensselaer to New York 
(33rd street and 60th street), 38c 
reduction 2.5c per cwt. Effective 
December 26, 1925, under author- 
ity of Rule 58 of Circular 68. 





New Magazine for Byllesby Executives 


Demand for a closer contact be- 
tween the various departments of 
the operating department of the 
Byllesby Engineering & Manage- 
ment Corporation will be met early 
in 1926 with the monthly publica- 
tion of an executives’ magazine to 
be known as “Byllesby Manage- 
ment.” 

Plans for the publication of this 
periodical have been prepared un- 
der the direction of Halford Erick- 
son, vice-president in charge of op- 
eration. 

The primary purpose of the mag. 
azine will be to collect and publish 
information relating to the opera- 
tion and management of public 
utilities, with special reference to 
those operating under the super- 
vision of the Byllesby Engineering 
& Management Corporation. 

Topics will be discussed relat- 
ing to engineering, construction, 


financing, sales of service, mer- 
chandising of appliances, rate mak- 
ing, valuation, customer owner- 
ship, relations with customers, re- 
lations with employees, municipal 
ownership and political operation, 
relations with national organiza- 
tions in the respective fields of 
operation; accounting, storekeep- 
ing, office methods, etc. 

There will be monthly editorial 
comment and discussion on impor- 
tant subjects in the general field 
of public utility operation, all han- 
dled from the viewpoint of the 
man inside the organization—the 
manager, the junior executive, 
the department head, superintend- 
ent and general foreman. An en- 
deavor is being made to prepare a 
publication for the correlation and 
dissemination of information and 
opinion relating to public utility 
operation and management. 


The Byllesby organization ad- 
vertising staff will edit the mag- 
azine and will be assisted in the 
preparation of material by a corps 
of contributing editors, one se- 
lected from each of the Byllesby 
properties. 

Special articles will be prepared 
by executives of the Byllesby or- 
ganization from employees of all 
the properties and contributions 
and discussions will be welcomed 
by executives in other phases of 
business activity as well as from 
customer shareholders. The first 
issue is expected to be in the mails 
early in January. 


Standard Gas Equipment Buys 
Rathbone-Sard 

New York, N. Y.—Rathbone, 
Sard & Co., of Aurora, IIl., one of 
the largest manufacturers of gas 
appliances in the country, has been 
purchased by the Standard Gas 
Equipment Corporation. While 
the two companies will now be 
under a single management, no 
changes in personnel are contem- 
plated at present. Production of 
the Standard Gas Equipment Cor- 
poration will be doubled by this 
purchase, which will provide dis- 
tribution facilities on a national 
scale, R. C. Hoffman, Jr., presi- 
dent of the equipment company, 
said. 

Production on present types of 
gas appliances, including the 
Acorn ranges, Smooth Top ranges, 
Vulcan hotel and restaurant gas 
equipment, will be increased, and 
other appliances now being devel- 
oped will be added to the line of 
the Aurora plant. The present pro- 
duction and sales methods of the 
Standard Gas Equipment Corpora- 
tion will be adopted by the new 
concern. 

Details of the consolidation 
which will finally link the two com. 
panies have not been arranged yet, 
but it is probable new stock will 
be sold to finance the purchase and 
provide for expansion require- 
ments, President Hoffman an- 
nounced. 

The Standard Gas Equipment 
Corporation was formed in 1924 
by merger of the William M. Crane 
Company of New York, the Balti- 
more Gas Appliance and Manufac- 
turing Company of Baltimore and 
the General Gas Appliance Com- 
pany of New York. 





